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BOOK REVIEWS. 125 

Criticisms of Life: Studies in Faith, Hope and Despair. 
By Horace J. Bridges. Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, 1915. Pp. xvii+295. 

The more critical of the eight studies comprising this volume 
appear to be chiefly concerned not so much with criticisms of life 
as it is, as with criticisms of life as it has been, criticisms of doc- 
trines of " a pre-democratic and pre-scientific and therefore super- 
naturalistic age," now applicants for a new lease of life in some 
of the widely circulated deliverances of pseudo-science. In this 
spirit are exposed the fallacies of what the author characterizes 
as Professor Haeckel's "New Calvinism," — original sin rebap- 
tized heredity, predestination labelled determinism, and a mate- 
rialism that leaves "no occasion for a hell after death only because 
it has provided such an efficient substitute in this life, in the shape 
of man's utter impotency, and the illusoriness of his spiritual 
aspirations." Sir Oliver Lodge is called strictly to account as 
soon as he appears to blur the distinction between belief in the 
possibility of immortality and belief in its actuality; and his 
authority as a man of science in the field of physics, which is 
even more secure than that of Professor Haeckel in biology, is 
shown to afford no guarantee of authority or of logical reasoning 
in the field of psychical phenomena. Nor are Mr. Chesterton's 
ear-filling and exhilarating detonations of paradoxes, with which 
he signals his heresy that turned out to be orthodoxy, allowed to 
confuse the mind bent on consistent truth. Mr. Bridges pays 
tribute to the sanity of ethical intuition, the most admirable 
attribute of Mr. Chesterton, which caused him to revolt from 
what he believed to be the inevitable tendencies of modern scien- 
tific thought — "the doctrine of the world-machine, the doctrine 
of mechanical determinism, the doctrine of the absolute depen- 
dence of mind on body, the new mythology in which hypostatized 
abstractions called Heredity and Environment replace the Adam 
and Satan of the old mythology," but he fails to find logical 
justification for Mr. Chesterton's romanticistic return to the pre- 
scientific formulations of orthodoxy. M. Maeterlinck and Inger- 
soll (criticisms of life make strange companions!), the one for 
his advocacy of euthanasia in extreme cases and under the aus- 
pices of science, the other for his attempt to justify suicide, are 
dealt with either as pushing the claims of scientific control beyond 
the legitimate limits of its own spirit and method, or as falla- 
ciously framing the argument in merely anti-theological terms. 
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If there may be a shadow of a doubt as to whether the author 
has always chosen foemen worthy of his trenchant logical steel, 
there can be none as to the usefulness of these contentions in 
defining ethical problems and in developing ethical doctrine in an 
interesting and instructive manner, nowhere shown to a better 
advantage than in the study, "Ellen Key and the 'New Morality' 
of Free Love." This study not only criticises the "Morality" 
in question as being anything but "New, " but also discusses in an 
objective and conservative spirit various economic and ethical 
aspects of the institution of monogamous marriage. 

More in the vein of constructive appreciation are the two studies 
dealing with literary expressions of religious experience, one, 
"Francis Thompson's 'The Hound of Heaven': A study in 
Religious Experience," emphasizing the personal and the uni- 
versal aspects, the other, "Mr. Winston Churchill and Clerical 
'Heresy,' " emphasizing institutional aspects— the possibility 
and the right to progress within a religious organization. 

If criticism begets criticism, the question may arise as to 
whether the somewhat remote and shadowy concepts of the 
"Supremacy of the Moral Ideal," "Idealistic Naturalism," and 
the belief in "moral perfection" as the only rightful object of 
human worship, which are piously invoked in the book, or at 
least seriously entertained, are altogether consistent with the 
author's vigorous championship of concrete humanistic values 
and with the assumption of science as formulated by him "that 
there is no intelligent or providential interference with the order 
of nature except that of living human beings." 

The book closes with an eloquent tribute to the "Victorious 
Death of Captain Scott," and with an Epilogue, "In the Time of 
War and Tumults," written at the outbreak of the European War, 
and holding international capitalism largely responsible. 

W. C. Goke. 

University of Chicago. 



Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James 
Hastings. Vol. VII, Hymns— Liberty. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1914. Pp. xx, 911. 

Hastings' Encyclopaedia vividly illustrates the triumph of 
comparative methods. This last volume contains, e. g., an 
elaborate article of eighteen pages on Indonesians by Mr. A. C. 
Kruijt, with the literature of the subject condensed into three 



